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HE Republic of Geneva was not fo 
guarded by her old conſtitution as not to be 
expoſed to political convulſions. Her citizens, 
who, either from their own ſtudious applica- 
tion, or from thoſe public inſtitutions which 
were open, in this City, to individuals of every 
clats, had acquired the firſt principles of a 
good education, were eminently conſpicuous for 
the foibles of ſpeculative refinement. They had 
contracted the habit of expatiating on abſtract ſub- 
jects, and of making theſe, in their focifl circles, 
the conſtant topicks of converſation. Every day 
gave birth to new ſyſtems, to unnatural jealouſies, 
and exaggerated complaints againſt the magiſ- 
trates; and theſe had not ſufficient legal means 
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to ſuppreſs, or to reſtrain ſuch dangerous diſcuſ- 
fions. On various occaſions, after their political 
debates, the people ran to arms, and tranquillity 
was only to be re-eſtabliſhed by the admiſſion of 
ſuch changes, or innovations, as were prejudicial 
to the authority of the ſtate. However, the 
- inteſtine commotions of Geneva had not, before 
the preſent period, been characteriſed by any 
ſtrokes of cruelty. If, in the courſe of the five 
or fix laſt revolutions, ſome individuals periſhed, 
they indeed periſhed, but were not aſſaſſinated by 
cowardly adverſaries. Both parties had recourſe 
to arms, and whoever fell, fell in the conflict. 
The criſis was always of ſhort duration; and 
weeks of painful anxiety were ſucceeded by a 
general reconciliation of the citizens. 


It is' not difficult to point out the cauſes of ſuch 
moderation in the midſt of diſcord. The people 
{till retained ſome regard for the laws of juſtice 
and morality. The majority of the Clergy en- 
joyed that influence which naturally ariſes from 
ſuperior talents, and exemplary virtue; and even 
thoſe who courted popularity, had not yet dared 
to maintain that liberty conſiſted in throwing. 
down, and deſtroying all thoſe barriers, which 
are ſo neceſſary to keep men within the pale of 
duty---in expoſing an ignorant multitude to the 
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ſeduct ve arts of the ambitious, or of enthuſiaſts 
---and in making every claſs of citizens the 
flaves of a few Demagogues. 


| Recovered from their momentary errors the 
Geneveſe felt that they owed both gratitude and 
attachment to thoſe Magiſtrates, who devoted 
themſelves, without reſerve, to promote the 
public proſperity. 


If all circumſtances were properly weighed, and 
conſidered, it might be faid, that notwith- 
ſtanding ſome inconveniences that aroſe from a 
Conſtitution too popular in its nature, the Gene- 
veſe were happy; juſtice was adminiſtered with 
great exactneſs, without partiality, and almoſt 
without expence, and if we except thoſe moments 
of tumult in which the authority of the Magiſtrates 
was either ſhackled or ſuſpended, perſonal liberty 
was ſufficiently protected. 


There were many opulent families in Geneva; 
and there was, what there always is in all commer— 
cial towns, a very conſiderable number of Poor: but 
in no place were riches applied to better uſes; the 
progreſs of luxury was reſtrained by many wile 
and ſumptuary laws, and the Poor, who wert never 
ſuffered to feel the extreme of poverty, were relic ved 

| with 
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with great humanity : notwithſtanding the fifth 


part of the inhabitants of Geneva were relieved by 
public charity, that relief was ſo liberal, and fo 
prudently diſtributed, that all the inhabitants 
ſeemed to foreigners, as being in an caſy ſitua- 
tion not one beggar was to be ſeen among them. 


In the year 1789, and ſubſequent to ſome po- 
pular commotions, the Laws by which the Repub- 
lic had been governed ſince 1782, underwent cer- 
tain modiſications at Geneva, and with the almoſt 
unanimous conſent of the Citizens. In making 
thele modifications, the commonalty conducted 
therielves with great prudence and moderation; 
they did not alter or confound thole powers, 
which preceding laws had diſtributed between 
the different orders of the ſtate; they contented 
themſelves with annulling only ſuch parts of thoſe 
laws, as had a relation to the military force, and, 
by which they thought themielves humiliated. 
Theſe obnoxious parts or clauſes, which the ſitu- 
ation of Geneva in 1782, had rendered neceſſary 
in the opiniomof the neighbouring powers gua- 
. rantees of the conſtitution, were equally diſagree- 
able to many Citizens who were zealoully attach- 
ed to the government, but whe had not ſuſficient in- 
fluence to prevent their betng enacted; hence, 
there was no obſtacle to their unanimity, with re- 
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gard to ſuch changes or alterations, as were not 
incompatible with the happineſs and tranquillity of 
the Republic. Its falutary effects were on felt, 
a ſincere reconciliation ot all the Citizens, of eve- 
ry party, and of every clais, effaced every vet- 
tige of the preceding miſtruſts and jealouſies ; 
the authority of the Government, and the liberty 
of the Citizens, appeared to be both equally found- 
ed, on a ſolid and immoveable baſis. 


Such was the ſituation of Geneva, when, in 1 7 9O, 
the French revolution beginning to diffule its con- 
tagious principles, certain individuals, attracted 
either by novelty, or impelled by enthuſiaſm; 
prompted by ambition, or ſtimulated by revenge, 
appeared to be diſcontented with thoſe mild and 
wiſe laws, under which they hved, and began to 
propagate, that all ſovereignty belonged to the 
People,---that there ought to be between all men, 
an abſolute or perfect equality---that the will of 
the many, that is to ſay, of thoſe who know how to 
ſeduce and to captivate the many, ought to be the 
ſupreme law---that the authority of the Magiſtrate 
ought to emanate from, and depend qn their fluc- 
tuating and arbitrary pleaſure, and be entirely ſub- 
Jet to it. They were imprudent enough to di- 
vert the attention of the Artizans from their reſ- 

pective 
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pective trades and occupations, and make them em- 
ploy that time, which was ſo precious and neceſ- 
ſary for the ſupport of their families, in diſcuſſions 
on political ſubjects, which they were not com- 
petent to underſtand. The conſequence was, that 
num became immediately inflated with pride, 
and ſelf- importance, and who in other circum- 
ſtances, would have remained peaceable citizens. 


It was no ealy matter to reſiſt ſuch ſeduc- 
tive arts there are few men who, before they 
have been ta git by a fad experience, have good 
ſenſe enough to fuſſ ect their incapacity for politi- 
cal inveſtigation- - thert ore few men who are not 
faſcinated with the charm of dominion ! When once 
we have the temericy to firike out of the liſt of 
{ſocial ducies, that of Icyalty and reſpect for our 
Governors, many a poor individual, deceived by 
this falſe ſyſtem, is carried away by the blind de- 
fire of obtaining power or of acquiring wealth ; 
and he does not lee that, in the general claſhing of 
oppoling intereits, Fortune will declare for the 
molt audacious Criminal; he does not ſee that, when 
arrived to power, he will be with regard to thoſe 
who have tailed to obtain any, in the fame ſitua- 
as the old Magittrate his predeceſſors ; that is 
ſay, he will inſpire the ſame jealouſy, without 


being entitled to the fame reſpect, and he will 
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ſoon 
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ſoon experience the ſame fate; in ſhort, he does 
not ſee that inſtead of gaining by ſuch changes, one 
loſes that little which he may have previouſly poſ- 
ſeſſed, and though we ſhould ſuppoſe him to 
e eſcape with his life, he loſes his liberty and repoſe. 


In the beginning of this fermentation at Geneva, 

many reſpectable People were of opinion, that it 

i was poſſible to convert it into a mean of promot- 
ing the general happinels, or at leaſt, that it was 

poſſible to prevent its dangerous effects, they 

thought that when men were united and aſſembled 
to deliberate on their moſt important intereſts, 
| the voice of realon and juſtice would alone be 
heard, but a few Club-meetings ſoon put an end 
to their moſt ſanguine hopes; they were now con- 
vinced that conſcience alone is too weak a reſtraint; 
/ too weak a barrier for the generality of mankind; 
that if they are permitted to call in queſtion, with 
impunity, their moſt ſacred duties, there is not 
one of theſe duties but may be deſtroyed by the 
ſophiſms of abandoned wretches; they faw that 
the object of each popular declaimer, in ſpeaking 

of the ſovereignty of the people, was only 
to ſubjugate the reſt, and to create himſelf 
followers, in order to make his own will pals for 
the ſovereign will. They at length diſcovered 


that the many were made to be governed, and 
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that all was loſt from the moment that the ma- 
ny mate the Government the ſubject of their de- 
liberations, and ceaſed to reſpect their Mariſtrates; 
they heard the moſt extravagant propoſitions made 
in their preſence, and they faw the ignorant crowd 
2pplaud, with traniport thote harangaes which 
Battered their ſelf-luve, and which digged the very 
pit into which they were ready to fall. They 
ſaw a crowd of fanatick innovators adopt, with- 
out examination, ſtories the moſt ablurd, and ca- 
lumnies the moſt atrocious. The moderation of 
thoſe reputable characters I allude to, was brand- 
ed with cowardice ; their principles of order, and 
of ſubordination with ariſtocracy. Finding 
that all their efforts were fruitleſs, and not till hay- 
ing been hiſſed and menaced, they retired from the 
public {cene, to mourn in ſilence over the loſs of 
their Country's Liberty, and the long train of evils 
that were ready to overwhelm her ! 


The great influence which the abettors of inno- 
vation had derived from the example and tupport 
of 2 neighbouring nation; the intimate connec- 
tion that ſubſiſted between the movements which 
they at that time excited, and the events that oc- 
curred in France, the deſire in ſhort of preſerv- 
ing the public tranquillity, and of preventing the 
commiſſion of acts of violence, induced the dif- 

ferent 
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ferent councils and departme ats of the State to con- 


ſent in 179, but with regtret, and by a majority 
of ſome voices only, to the pailing of laws, which, 
as they increaſed too much the influence of tlic 
people, could not promote the proſperity of the 
Rchublic; they were however confidered to be 
the only poſſible means of diverting thoſe evils, 
with which the Republic was threatened. 


This proved a viſionary expectation, they were 
deceive, the French army which was ordered to 
invade Savoy, was likewiſe ordered to make Ge- 
neva open to it her gates; and in October 1792, 
after having taken poſſeſſion of all Savoy, with- 
out ſtriking a blow, it pretenced itfelt before the 
City. The republic, in virtue of its treaties, 
claimed, and obtained, as on former occaſions, the 
aſſiſtance of its Allies, the cantons of Zurich and 
of Berne. 


The memoirs publithed by General Monte/- 
quion, and by Claviere, (then Miniſter) ſhew, in 
a clear manner what the Government of Geneva 
had perceived, for ſeveral months before, from 
their tragical effects, viz.---the criminal projects 
and conlpiracies of the latter againſt his native 


Country, 
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All know, har, after having been drawn, with 


great ad drei, into a ne 3 Which could not 
but damp the 0 irit of reſitance nine er tares, 
at the moments when the mice Giet had pene- 
trated into the heart of France, were obliged pre- 
cipitately to retreat, Geneva, in order ty avoid a 
ſiege, and tlie Swiſs a war, which the majority in 
their councils would avoid at any rate, cilectively 
renounced all the fruits of the Swits alliance; and 
ſecing that the Convention refuſed t) ratity the 
treaty concluded with its General, they contented 
themſelves with the bare and ſimple aflurance that 
it gave them---viz---that the territory of Geneva 


ſhould be retpected. 


The great body cf the Citizens, who had fo 
honourably diſtinguithed themielves, while their 
Country was threatened with danger trom withour, 
and who, by their pre aratory mcatures of deteiice, 
and the many ; roots they gave of attachment and 
iubmiſtion to their Magittrates, had raiſed the ad- 
miration, and affected the jenſibility of the French 
General himſelt, did not content to the departure 
of the Swils Troops, but with hearts ſmitten with 
deſpair. They could not however reſuſe their aſſent 
ſince the with of the Cantons to withdraw their 
troops was too clearly manifeſted. 


In 
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In fact, the departure of the Swifs Troops was 
| conſide red by the Partizans of the French, as an 
occaſion of triumph, and the party, denominated 
the party cf equality, loft no time in taking advan- 
tage of it. 


Geneva, abandoned to herſelf, and a prey to 
the 1irigues of ſome ſeditious leaders, the triends 
of Claviere, Geneva given up to the knavith po- 
licy of the liter, and of certain Pariſian dema- 
gogues, fi]! iurrounved by the French army, and 
appall'd by a decree of the Convention, by which 
the French generals were ordered to aſſiſt and re- 
lieve all thoſe who were oppreſſed by the neigh- 
bouring States, that is to foy, all the ſeditious, oF 
conſpirators that implored its aililtance---Geneva, 
in this extremity of her diſtreſs, underwent, in 
December 1792, a Revolution that effaced every 
veſtige of her ancient laws ; that admitted, with- 
out diſtinction, into the ſovereignty of the general 
council * (arready rendered too general and indi- 


The aſſembly of all ſuch of the Commonalty as were of 
age, and had the quaufications acquired by law, was called at 
Geneva the General Council. It was convoked in order to ap- 
prove or to reject by ballot, all propoſitions of new laws. But 


none of the voters could make any propoſition of this kind, or 
make any ſpeech on this occaſion. ö 
\ 


finite 
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finite, in 1791) all the inhabitants of the territory 


' 0 2 £ 
of the Reprblic---iloar onhinzed, an! diſortap— 
ed the pubke voice, and sole rated, from its 
very commencement, every ſpecics of Iicentiou!- 


nels and ern. 


The Mawirates, convinced by repeated infor- 
mation, that the French weuld aſſiſt the faction 
within their walls, were they to attempt to reduce 
it by force, reiclved that all r-fiftance on their part 
would be vain; and flattered themſelves that, by 
ſurrender, they ſhould be able to prevent greater 
evils. 


The General Council was to have been aſ— 
ſembled, a few days after, to give its ſanction to 
this edict; but the faction were alarmed, leſt 
the propofiton being made in the name of the 
maoillrates ſhouid create a temporary good un- 
derit. ding between them and the maſs of the 
people. They therefore preferred to ſeize by 
violence what the government was willing to 
grant them. In tlc night of the 4th of Decem- 
ber 1742, they took up arms on a vain pretext, 
and their chiels agree with the military ſyndic 


Ak 


to have the guard of the arſenals. The friends 


ol government, who were far more numerous than 


the faction, might have prevented this event, if 
any 
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any participation had been given to them in 
time. Four or five hundred immediately armed 
themſelves, and offered their ſervice, hoping 
that an opportunity ſhould be given to fa- 
crifice their lives for the ſafety of their coun- 
try. But inſtead of accepting, and directing their 
tervices towards this important object, the friends 
of government were employed, and for one night 
only, as patroles within the city; ordered to re- 
tire at home at five in the next morning, under 
the promile that every thing ſhould be reſtored 


as before; but, from an apprehenſion that the 


faction would call in the French to their aſſiſtance, 


the whole public force of Geneva was ſurrendered 


the ſame morning at ſeven o'clock, by the ma- 
giſtrate who had the command of it, into the 
hands of the revolutionary party. The fear of 
future evils was loſt in the ſenſe of preſent dan- 


ger; and the voice of thoſe members of the dit- 


ferent councils that reprobated the mealure, was 
overpowered by the circumftances of the mo- 
ment. 


The triumphant party proclaimed an abſolute 
equality between all the inhabitants of the ter- 
ritory of Geneva, and prevailed on the General 
Council to acknowledge and ſanction it. They 
ſoon after were deſirous of re-aſſembling the coun- 

cil, 
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cil, in order to divert the magiſtrates of their reſ- 
pective offices. But they had not yet ſufficiently 
employed the means of intimidation. The Ge- 
neral council, though at that time compoſed of 
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the generality of the Genevele within and without 
the citv, refuſed in this occaſion to obey the 
mandates of thele common diſturbers oi the peace. 
This meritving ditappeintment only ſerved to re- 
double the intrigucs and threats of the faction; 
the magiſtrates themielves were eager to reſign 
their employments, which were now rendered 
uicle!s by the turrender of the Arſenals, Artillery 
Ground, (ates, and Military Force, into their ene- 
mie's hands, and no longer oppoſed the project of 
their ſuſpenſion. On the 28th of December a new 
and more tractable General Council was held, which 
annulled the great and little Council, and ratified 
the appointment of twy committees newly created 
by the clubilts, and wich were to have the con- 
cluſive adminiitration of the government. 


Many of the citiz-ns foreſceing from the period 
the impending cvils, reared from their unhappy 
coimtry, win: many others dreading the incon— 
veniencies attendant on emicration reſolved to 
ſoſten and to moderate the virulence of the fac- 
tion, by mcans of lubmiſſion and complaiſance. 


Among 


| 
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Among the innovators of Geneva there were 
many who were only enthuſtaſtically ambitious of 
command or of applaute, and diſapproved of mal. 
ſacres and pillaczes :---taete individuals did not 
perceive the ignorant and ferocious crowd that 
ſtood behind them, habituated to licence, averle 
to labour, and who founded their hopes of im- 
punity on the deſtruction of the laws, and govern— 


\ ment of their country, The individuals of the 

former claſs co-operated with the Citizens, friends 
| of order, to have the committees tolerably well 
| compoſed ;----and ſoon after they co-operated 


| with them in convoking a national aſſembly in 
the beginning of 1793, conſiſting of deputies, 
charged with the formation of a new Conſtitution. 


It was allo in the beginning of the ſame year 
that the principles of anarchy diſplayed their effects 
in a more alarming manner than they had hither- 
to done. Of what utility is a mild Government 
| when a deſtructive theory permits every individual 
to honour his corrupt impultes and paſſions, with 


the name of rights of the people, aud facilitates 
the means of levying open war againtt the ſtate? 
A watchmaker of the name of Bourdillat, had his 
throat cut in his own houſe, after having courage- 
ouſly fought, and mortally wounded one of his 


Murderers, They were many in number---they 
f Cf did 
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did not conceal themlelves---they ſhewed them- 
ſelves publickly---and neither the Government, 
nor any private individual undertook to puniſh 
them. Bourdillat, it is true, had killed one of 
the faction in 1791, with a bayonet, but the law 
of ſelf-defence permitted him to make ule of that 
weapon, againſt five or ſix men, who diſturbed the 
public tranquillity, and who, ſtung with his re- 
proaches, had attacked him with clubs. 


The public was not much alarmed at the mur- 
der of Bourdillat, they conſidered it as the effect 
of private vengeance. 


There are gradations in crimes. Before the 
perpetration of the molt attrocious agts, the villain 
makes an experiment of his ſtrength. In the 
courſe of the year 1793, men armed with clubs 
and bulls” pizzles, paraded at different times the 
ſtreets of Geneva, and very roughly treated all 
thoſe whom they ſuſpected to be the friends of 
good order. In the hope that rigorous treatment 
and menaces would overcome the ſtubbornneſs of 
reſiſtance, and incline the puhlic to favour their 
views, the head of the faction laid hold of this op- 
portunity, to order that a civic oath ſhould be 
taken by all the Citizens, and by which every in- 
dividual, was to engage himfelf to ſupport the 

Revolution 
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Revolution. A refuſal however to take their oath, 
did not expoſe the perlons to any pains or penal- 
ties. The great body of the commonalty of Geneva, 
notwithſtanding tlie mitcrable ficuation to which 
they were reduced, refuſed to take it; and their 
refuſal, (as long as they had the liberty of refuſing) 
is an unanſwerable argument, ot their hearty aver- 
ſion for the acts and principles of the Revolution. 


Thoſe who are continually preaching up the 
general will, and ſovereignty of the People, take 
little or no pains to have them carried into execu- 
tion. The greater part of them well know, that theſe 
are chimerical ideas; and they make ule of them 
only to overturn eſtabliſhed Governments, with- 
out caring to let the Citizens deliberate peaceably, 
and to ſecure to them the right of private judg- 
ment. The following maxim contained a com- 
plete analyſis of their political principles-- viz.--- 
We wiſh to be free, that is to ſay, we wiſh to do 
whatever ſhall be agrecable to ourſelves. We 
wiſh that others ſhould be free, provided they 
think and act as we do: but whoever ſhall take it 
into his head to think otherwite, ſhall be punuhed 
with death. The Innovators of Geneva, ordered 
all the Inhabitants to believe in their pretended 
liberty, in like manner as Mahomet ordered all 
his followers to believe in the divinity of his miſ- 
| ſion, 
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ſion. In the beginning of the year 1794, they 
were informed that the peaſants, who inhabited 
the village of Juſſy had no great partiality for 
thera. Immediately two hundred, of the moſt 
zealous among them let out armed, in order to 
convert theſe poor peaſants. The committees 
oppoled at firit their departure, but being now 
in the habit of trembling before a crowd of armed 
men, conſcious at the fame time, that they owed 
their owu authority to means of the ſame kind, 
and not daring to expole themſelves to the reſent- 
ment of two hundred turbulent men, they finally 
re ſolved to ſend with them commiſſioners, who 
were, apparently, charged to watch over their 
conduct, and to reſtrain them. In paſſing through 


the village of Chene they met a cooper, Who was 


buſy at his trade :---He had on his head a white 
cap; they reſolved to make him take a red one, 
and to make him ſing one of their pretended 
civic ſongs. The cooper, who had been one of 
their moſt zealous diſciples, but whom experience 
and an inward ſenſe of probity had on recovered 
from his error, retuled to comply with their ca— 
price, and aſked them, with all the energy of a 
freeman, by virtue of what right they preſumed 
to command him? His courageous and unſhaken 
retoiution colt him his hte! He was killed by a 
mutker ſhot in the preſence of the Commiſſioners ! 

This 
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This poor man was maſſacred on the high road, 
in the name of Liberty, becauſe he believed that 
he had a right to refule to ſing, and to wear a red 
cap. His afſaffins, after this exploit, continued 
their route, and on their arrival at Juſly, they went 
to the houſe of the Syndic Micheli : they fired 
upon him, and on his brother-in-law, ravaged the 
houſe, and made them both priſoners. They com- 
mitted many acts of violence in the village, and 


levied contributions. They returned to Geneva 
with their two priſoners, who ſome time after 


wert fet at liberty. The puniſhment of the prin- 
cipal aſſaſſins and leadtrs in this banditti was far 
more ſcandalous than impunity itlelt---they luffer- 
ed only a few months impriſonment!! 


Some time previous to theſe events the Na- 
tional Aſſembly had drawn up a declaration of the 
rights of citizens, and formed a ne conſtitution. 
In the former, among many maxims which were 
dangerous, either on account of their falſehood, _ 
or their obſcure and metaphyſical meaning, were 


to be found the trueſt principles on the ſubject of 


perſonal liberty; in the latter, many precautions 
were taken to protect innocence, when acculed 


| before the tribunals, and to limit the prerogatives 


of the General Council. Althongh the general 
council had been declared to be poſſeſſed exclu- 
_ ſively 
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ſively of the ſovereign authority, it was however 
ſubjected by the new conſtitution, to the initiative 
of a legiflative council, and its functions were 
reſtricted to the giving, or ſefuſing its ſanction to 
the mew-propole laws. The framers of this 
conſtitution, had at firſt propoſed to eitabliſh 
univertal toleration, in order the more ealily to 
deſtroy every mode of religious worſhip: bur 
the propoſition was negatived by a great majority 
in the General Council. They were therefore 
obliged to eſtabliſh it as a principle, that in order 
to be a Citizen of Geneva it was neceſſary to 
profeſs the proteſtant religion: Some of the an- 
cient formis of procedure, in civil and criminal 
juriſprudence, and the denomination of the prin- 
cipal offices of magiſtracy were likewtile preſerved. 
In thort, juitice obliges me to lay, that the new 
conſtitution contained all the prudential wiſdom 
tliat was compatible with the corrupt baſis on 
which it was founded. But then, the part that 
merited our approbation, was only a deceptious 
ſnare. It would not he reduced to practice. By 
maintaining and promulgating the principle of the 
lovereignty of the people, and enacting that all 
public offices were elective, and of limited dura- 
tion, or not for lice, the new conſtitution placed 
the magiſtrates in an humiliating ſituation, and 
made them dependent on the multitude : It open- 

ec 
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ed the door of the various departments of ſtate to 
men without fortune, and without education, who, 
in order to gain admiſſion, are at firſt eager to 
Lonclliate the partiality of Demagogues, and after- 
wards to obey them, in the hope of retaining 
their employments, or procuring new ones. By 
permitting the citizens of every claſs to form 
themſelves into aſſemblies, or political clubs, and 
to diſcuſs-in them all forts of topicks, and to 
make what ſcrutiny they pleaſed into the conduct 
of the public offices, the conſtitution feemed to 
take the ſureſt means to encourage plots and con- 
{piracies, eſpecially as it avowed the doctrine, 
that every thing was ſubject to the will of the 
people, that is to ſay, of the firſt crowd of mad- 
men that uſurped their name. 


The conſtitution was accepted in the month 
of February 1794, but on account of the great 
number of Flcctions, that were neceſſary, it 
had no actual exiſtence till the month of 
April following. From this time the anarchy 
of Geneva was at firſt characterized more 
by ridicule than by cruelty. The citizens had 
their national fetes and their pompous ſpectacles, 
and with theſe the populace were annexed. The 
ſecrecy of letters was violated, and men of pro- 
bity were inſulted with abuſive language, the new 

Magiſtrates 
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Magiſtrates were without influence, and without 

authority; (they ſaw themſelves ſometimes baffled 
and treated with indignity by other revolutionary 
ſtill more furious than themſelves. One of the 
new Syndics, and ſome members of the council 
were treated one day in court by a counſel in his 
pleadings, as villains who deſerved the ſcvereſt 
puniſhment. But theſe inconveniences fell tar 
ſhort of what they might have apprehended--- 
many emigrants deceived by this apparent calm 
returned to Geneva. 


In the-mean time, the minds of the lower orders 
of the people grew by degrees more and more 
corrupt. After having humbled, and enſlaved thc 
greater number of tlie men of property, they who 
had nothing beheld with envy the rich but 
defenceleſs poſſeſſions, that ſurrounded them. The 
facility of the acquiſition ſerved as a temptation to 
their rapacity ; but in order to attain their object, 
it was previouſly neceſſary to proicribe the rich, 
and yet more, the virtuous poor, who were reſ- 
trained by their inward ſcure of probity, from 
committing robbery and murder. In a word, an 
anarchy, as mild as it muſt have been, under the 
influence of the ancient manners of the Genevele, 
was faſt approaching its end, and giving way to a 
ferocious tyranny. T hoſe who are converſant in 


Hiſtory 
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Hiſtory cannot but know that great popular 
commotions, raiſed and conducted on the principle 
of abſolute equality, have always ended by concen- 
trating the public torce in the hands of tyrants, 


Taxes, the moſt moderate and trifling, were 
ſufficient to ſupport the old adminiſtration. The 
falary of the magiſtrates was very {mall ; their own 
private fortunes rendered them independent: and, 
in ſerving the public, the only recompence they 
ſought was the honour that attached to their offices, 
and the inward ſatis faction that aroſe from the ſenſe 
of their being uſcſul to their country. But the 
crowd of officers, created and employed by the new 
conſtitution, (and of whom the greater part had 
no paternal property, but had guilted their pro- 
feſſions for the pleaſure of commanding) were 
obliged to ſubſiſt at the Public expence; and they 
became very burthenſome to the ſtate. It was 
then found neceſſary to impole new taxes. Thoſe 
which had been at tirſt propoſed, had been rejec- 
ted by the general council, on account of the man- 
ner, in which they were laid on. Another mode of 
aſſeſſment was drawn up, according to which the 
weight of the taxes was to fall only on the rich. 

Theſe, thinking that they could not purchaſe their 
tranquillity at too dear a rate, were inclined to pay 
Whatever was demanded. Their oppoſition, on 

| D this 
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this occaſion, was the ardent wiſh of their enemies. 
They would have made it a pretext for oppreſſing 
them. It is neceſſary to obſerve, that the moſt 
violent of the faction declaimed againſt the new 
edi, and maintained that, inſtead of laying on 
taxes, they ought to diminiſh the public expendi- 
ture. Doubtleſs, their object was to ſtimulate the 
men of property to oppoſe the edict, and *tis poſ- 
ſible they may have flattered themſelves that, 
by joining their ſuffrages to thoſe of the rich, the 
general council would have rejected the edict, and 
the rich might afterwards be made reſponſible for 
the rejection. However this may be, the declama- 
tions of the ſome factious were publicly denounced 
as the effects of the intrigues of the rich; and on 
the 17th of July, an advertiſement put up in all the 
ſtreets of the city, invited the pretended patriots 
to a rendez-vous, at the great club, in order, ay it 
was ſaid, to ccunteract the cabal of the rich. 


The general council was to have met the 19th 
to take the edict into conſideration. © They would 
certainly have given it their ſanction, notwithſtand- 
ing the efforts of one part of the faction: beſides, 
whatever had been the deciſion, they ought, conſiſt- 
ently with their principles of the [overeignty of the 
people, to have waited for and ſubmitted to it. 
Thoſe who burned with impatience for an oppor- 

tunity 
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runity to plunder and to ſhed blood having weighed 
all theſe probabilities, reſolved to prevent once 
more the meeting of the council, leſt by the ſanction 
of a tax on the rich, thele ſhould get in the claſs 
of the revolutionary moderates ſome friends and 
protectors. They therefore renewed their con- 
ſpiracies; but their criminal intrigues were in 
part diſcovered. It was propoſed in the council 
of adminiſtration on the 18th to beat the generale, 
and order the Citizens to take arms in ſupport of 
public order but the majority of the admi- 
niſtrative council negatived the propoſition, 
becauſe they knew that the greatelt dangers were 
not intended for them, nor were they to encounter 
any in the diſcharge of their duty. 


1. was is ehe-night bervicen the i üch nd Toth 
of July, that the conſpiracy broke out in all its 
fury. - On the ſudden the conſpirators took arms, 
made themſclves maſters of the City, ruſhed into 
Citizens' houſes, dragged from their habitations 
inthe midſt of darkneſs innocent men;---men who 
had never injured them. Neither the cries of wo- 
men nor of children; neither ſickneſs nor old age 
could ſtop or moderate their rage; the unhappy 
priſoners were thrown together in heaps, during a 
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urning heat. Iam not able to aſcertain the exact 
number of the confpirators that acted this firſt and 
tragical ſcene, but it was not very conſiderable : 
they derived their ſtrength from the ſuddenneſs of 
their exertion, and from the ſecurity in which hved 
all the honeſt Citizens. 


At break of day there appeared a Proclamation, 
in the name of the Revolutionary Citizens, by 
which a committee of ſeven perſons was inveſted 
with unlimited powers. Thus thoſe pretended 
friends of Liberty, (after having burnt aſſunder all 
the bonds, that reſtrained their criminal paſſions) 
lay aſide the maſk without bluſhing, trample un- 
der their feet the very laws which they themſelves 
had made, and the maxims which they had pro- 
mulgate l. Their Conſtitution had declared that 


the Sovereignty belonged of right to the general 


council or aſſembly of all the Citizens; the Con- 
ſtitution had been accepted by a great majority of 
Suffrages ; by it a legiſlative council was eſtabliſh- 
ed to propoſe new laws; an adminiſtrative coun- 
ci] to take care of the public ſafety, and by it 
courts were eſtabliſhed for the adminiſtration of 
civil and criminal Juſtice ;---the Conſtitution had 
declared that the houſe of a Citizen, was a retreat 
not to be violated, and that illegal force might be 
repelled by force; their declaration of rights had 


profcribed 
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proſcribed in a manner ſtill more energetic all ar- 
bitrary arreſts, and all the affaults of deſpotiſm; 
and yet, without conſulting the public will, with- 
out having recourſe to the uninfluenced opinion of 
all the Citizens, a few factious men overturned 
with violence the new Government, made a mock 


at the pretended ſovereignty of the people, and 
aſſume the reins of Tyranny. 


It was but juſt that nen who meditated the per- 
petration of the greateſt crimes, and wiſhed to 
increaſe the number of their accomplices, ſhould 
proſcribe the Chriſtian Religion, that holy religion 
which conſoles poverty, and condemns pride and 
ambition, which inſpires us with the love of peace, 


and a horror of blood-ſhed. It is not therefore 


matter of ſurpriſe that the Miniſters of the Goſpel 


were arreſted at Geneva, 


On the 19th ofJuly,allthe friends of the Revolu- 
tion, were ordered by a proclamation of the commit- 
tee of ſeven, to appear armed in a certain place; 
and all thole, who did not favour the Revolution, were 
ordered to give up their arms, and place them at 
the doors of their houſes. Thoſe, whoſe averſion 
for anarchy was well known, had no inclination to 
appear in this aſſembly : nor had they the moſt 
faint proſpect of the poſſibility of reſiſtance, ſince 

; the 
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the factious were drawn up in array from the pre- 
ceding evening, and were ready ſucceſſivly to over- 
power each individual that murmured diſcontent, 
or endeavoured to join the diſaffected party. A 
Citizen whoChad, on various occaſions, mani- 
felted his zeal in ſupport of the public tranquillity, 
had courage enough to mingle in this revolutionary 
throng; he was recognized and made a priſoner. 
The peaceable Citizens ſubmitted therefore once 
more, and ſuffered themſelves to be diſarmed. 
Had they had a preſentiment of the fate that awaited 
them, and the leaſt poſſibility of being rallied 
with few friends, deſpair would have impelled 
them to throw themſelves on their ferocious ene - 
mies, and ſeek, by the facrifice of ſome of them, 
a conſolation in death. 


The revolutionary band was conſiderably in- 
creaſed by the acceſſion of thoſe men too nume- 
rous in every country, and whoſe only rule 
of conduct in moments of civil broil is the 
apprehenſion of perſonal danger. Theſe obſerve 
all occurrences in filence---are cautious of giving 
offence to any party, and are always ready to ſub- 
mit to the ſucceſsful faction. Theſe men were not 
driven away, becauſe the faction could rely on 
them, as on ſervile dependants. Every moment 


was marked by an arreſt of ſome of the Citizens. 
'The 
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The members of the Conſtitutional Government 
haſtened to ſhew the tractableneſs of their diſpoſi- 
tion, by appearing armed in thoſe ſeditious ranks 
to which their own power had uſt fallen a prey: 
and even the deſpicable men who had lately aſſumed 
the name of Syndics were ſeen to mount guard as 
privates. | 


On Sunday the 20th of July, divine ſervice was 
performed in one church only at Geneva. The 
miniſter, Mr. Peſchier, was diſpoſed to diſcharge the 
ſacred duties of his office, but while in the pul- 
pit, he received an order from the committee of 
ſeven, which obliged him to deſcend. He was 
immediately conveyed to priſon, in the midſt of the 
cries and tears of his chriſtian flock, that was alſ- 
ſembled to ſeek for religious conſolation. 


The ſeven dictators drew up an edict, by which 

a tribunal was created for the trial of the priſoners. 
The ſentences of this tribunal, it they condemned 
a citizen to death, were to be ratified by the revo- 
lutionary citizens. By this edict was inſtituted at 
the ſame time, a military committee for the govern- 
ment of the ſtate. They wiſhed to have this edict, 
confirmed in an aſſembly of their partizans---and 
they took care to publiſh that they would vote 
aloud, with an audible voice, as it Lecame, they ſaid, 
fFreemen 
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freemen to do. The aſſembly was compoſed of three 
thouſand armed men. The edict was accepted, 
and it muſt have been accepted, ſince the revolu- 
tionary alone could be preſent at this aſſembly, and 
ſince it was impoſſible for a citizen to give it his 
public negative, without expoſing himlelt to a 
certain death. 


Let no one ſay that theſe three thouland men 
formed the majority of the Genevele people; if 
the faction had ſucceeded in corrupting the majo- 
rity of the inhabitants of the town and of the coun- 
try, their ſucceſs would have been aſtoniſhing, the 
dangerous effects of their doctrine would be alarm- 
ing; but their conduct would only have been the 
more criminal; the morality and immorality of 
human actions is independent of the number of the 
agents: their nature is to be determined only by 
thoſe eternal moral principles, which are engraven 
in all hearts (if not obliterated by the paſſions) and 
contained in the precepts of every religion, Juſ- 
tice is the unalineable right of every individual, and 
this would not have been the firſt time that we 
ſhould have ſeen corruption arrived to fuch a height 
as to render a whole people criminal, of which the 
hittory furniſhes many inſtances. 


But, 
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But, in ſhort, it is not true that the majority of 
the Genevele declared themſelves in favour of theſe 
late atrocities. | 


If they had thought themſelves obliged to con- 
ſult the majority; if they had not been convinced 
that it would have oppoled their views, would not 
the faction have oblerved the new conſtitutional 
forms which, on the demand of a certain num- 
ber of citizens, obliged the Legiſlative Council to 
convoke the General Council? Would they not 
have waited fof the iſſue of the deliberation of 
all the Geneveſe voting peaceably, and by ballot, 
uninfluenced by the prelence of an armed force ? 
Would they have taken the liberty of ſeizing all the 
arſenals, of making thoſe perſons who were able 
to enlighten the minds of the people, priſoners? 
How was the will of the people to be known, when 
a conſiderable part of the citizens were prevented 
from taking part in the deliberation, and others 
' were rendered inactive by the fear of death? 


The following events will clearly demonſtrate, 
that the majority of the inhabitants were not in 


favour of the faction. 


On the 23d of July, the tribunal entered on its 


functions. It reſolved, that the examination ſhould 
F. . + 
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be public, but that the ſuffrages ſhould be taken 
in private. The firſt victims that were offered it 
were the ancient Syndic Cayla, the ancient coun- 
ſellor Prevot-Cabanis; the young advocate de 
Rochemont; the heutenant colonel Deſcombes, 
formerly commander of the Garriſon ; Chenaud, 
Meuntier and Livien, all three watchmakers. 


The ancient Syndic Carla had, before the revo- 
lution, filled the different offices conferred on 
him with all the diſintereſtedneſs and probity which 
can be deſired in a magiſtrate, He was poſſeſſed 
of the moſt refined and ſcrupulous delicacy, and 
diſtinguiſhed no leſs by his private, than his public 
virtue. Before his loſſes in the French funds he 
was very rich, and every inhabitant of Geneva 
knows that more than halt of his income was ap- 
plied to the relief of the poor. The counſellor 
Previt-Cabanis, during the difputes that aroſe 
between the magiſtrates and the commonalty, had 
diſtingmihed hjmſelf in the party called the 
Repreſentans ; whatever opinion may be entertained 
of the political principles of this party, it is never- 
theleſs true, that the intention of the leaders was 
to ſupport the liberty of the citizens, without en- 
tertaining a wiſh to introduce licence. If the error 
of the faction of Geneva had originated in the love 
of liberty; if they had not been actuated by the 

vileſt 
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vileſt paſſions, they would have been grateful to 
the counſellor Prevot for his oppoſition to the 
Negatiſs, and for the ſhare he had in the reduction 
of the conciliatory laws of 1789. The lieutenant 
colonel Deſcombes had never offended any body; he 
obeyed the ancient magiſtrates whenever he re- 
ceived their orders, and both the law, and his oath 


_ obliged him to do ſo. The advocate de Rochemont 


was (with regard to talents and manly character) 


a young man of the greateſt expectations. Vivien, 


Chenaud, and Meunier had ſpoken publicly, in the 


very beginning of the revolution, againſt the prin- 


ciples of anarchy. Not one of theſe unfortunate 
citizens had committed any other crime than that of 
ſhewing an active zeal in ſupport of the public 
tranquillity, of hating injuſtice and tyranny, and 


_ diſcovering ſome ſymptoms of regret at the ſub- 


verſion of the government and laws: were we even 
to ſuppoſe that the revolutionary party exerciſed a 
lawful authority, the condemnation of theſe indivi- 
duals even in that caſe would have been unjuſt; for, 
ever ſince the new Conſtitution had been eſtabliſh- 
ed, their obedience was uniform and invariable. 


The accuſations brought againſt the ſeven vic- 
tims which we have juſt now mentioned, did not 
involve any crime foreſeen by the law, nor even 


the lighteſt fraction of any moral precept: they 
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conſiſted of vague charges of Arittocracy and op- 
poſition to Liberty, made in the rudeſt way and on a 
ſudden by any man from every corner of the room, 
who did chuſe to abule theſe worthy ſufferers; the 
only perſon againſt whom was brought a detinite, 
preciſe charge, was Lieutenant Colonel Dam 
who was accuſed of having made his ſoldiers fire 
on ſome of the inſurgents in 1782 but was it cri- 
minal in him to obey the orders of thoſe who had 
a right to command him? and beſides, had it not 
been enacted under the ſanction of the Sovereign 
Council at two different times, viz. in 1789 and 
in 1791, that no individual ſhould be proſecuted 
for any of the anterior politicaP acts? 


The members of the tribunal charged to 7. 
mine the fate of thele unhappy we mcber we 
having heard their anſwers or defence, were on the 
point of retiring to give their ſuffrage in private: 
when they were immediately ſurrounded by the 
crowd, and commanded to vote publickly. This 
command was the ſame thing as to order them to 
condemn to death the ſeven priſoners. They did 
condemn in preſence of the crowd Lieutenant 
Colonel Deſcombes, Chenaud, Mleunier and Vivien. - 
The lives of the other three they appeared inclined 
ro ſave, but even theſe they ſacrificed ſoon and 
without reluctance to the loud and piercing cries 
of the populace, exiſted by ſome head ring leaders 
well 
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well known to the members of the revolutionary | 
tribunal, and their beſt friends“. 


On Thurſday_the 24th, an aſſembly of the revo- 


lutionary mob was held, conſiſting of about three 
thouſand perſons. - The object of this meeting was 


either to confirm the lentence of the tribunal, or to 


baniſh the condemned. The choice of theſe alter- 
natives, which the heads of the faction had panted 
to their adherents or ſlaves, were to be determin- 
ed by ballot. Capital puniſhment was once 

more decreed againſt Deſcombes, Chenaud, 
Meunier and Vivien. It was chiefly againſt the 
former that they had ſtirred up and incitated the 
populace ; it was likewiſe againſt him that there 
appeared the greateſt number of votes. He was 
condemned to death by 1700 billets; thele 1700 
Geneveſe (denominating ſuch all thoſe who reputed 
ſtrangers till now had been juſt admitted into a par- 
ticipation of the rights of citizens,) had been cor- 
rupted by the new doctrine to ſuch a degree, as to 
forget all the principles of juſtice, and of humanity, 
and to demand coolly and deliberately the ſhedding 


* Theſe new ſort of judges ſat in court in adreſs of barbarous 
faſhion. They had no coats on---they were en Pantalons. The 
neck and boſom were expoſed---the beard long---the arms bare 
till above the elbow---they had a piſtol at their waſte and 2 ſabre 


hanging in a belt---they were ſurrounded with bottles of wine 
and bcer. 
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of human blood: but this number is far from ma- 
| king the majority of this republic; and it is evident 
that the other 1300 voters and all the citizens that 
were either impriſoned or kept from the aſſembly, 
by the violence and terror of the mob, may be 
reckoned in favor of lieutenant colonel Deſcombes: 
the number of theſe latter only (as appeared from 
the different trials ſubſequent to this date) amount- 
ed, at leaſt, ro 1000. 


The voters, in this aſſembly, could not reſolve 
on the death of the two ancient magiſtrates nor of 
the young de Rochemont. It was determined by a 
great majority that they ſhould live: but this deter- 
mination was no ſooner known, than certain blood- 
thirſty monſters ſpread ſuch terror and alarm by 
their ferocious cries, that the Military Committee 
and the Tribunal were ſo cowardly-mean as to 
order for execution thoſe very individuals whoſe 
lives they had juſt ſaved. From an apprehenſion 
that the indignant,public would attempt their reſ- 
cue, they were put to death by torch- light about 
ele ven o'clock in the evening. All the avenues 
were guarded with great care. They were ſhot, 
ſurrounded by a few of the enraged faction, and 
died with the greateſt courage and heroic fortitude, 


* confoled, no doubt, by the reflection that they 
: ceaſed 


* The Syndic Cayla defired, as the only favour he had 
"di 
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ceaſed to be men, when human nature was diſho- 
nored by ſo many monſters. Their murderers 
exulted with ſavage joy, over their laſt and dying 


ſighs, and ſpent the remainder of the night in eat- 
ing and drinking in the midſt of the dead bodies“. 


The next day was a day of mourning; and not- 
withſtanding the prohibition of a refined barbarity 
to wear any on this occaſion, it evidently exiſted 
in the hearts of the greater part of the citizens. 


to requeſt of them, that his ſon, who was 16 years old, and 
who had been impriſoned with him, ſhould be reſtored to his 
_ unhappy ſpoule. | 


lt is obſervable that all the executions, except the two laſt, 
which were thoſe of ſome private individuals leſs known than 
the other victims, took place at midnight. It was at this hour 
that the murderers dragged their victims from priſon; fearing, 
no doubt, the effects of the friendſhip and compaſſion of the 
revolutionary populace for four worthy magiſtrates, and five 
citizens who were ſo generally reſpected and eſteemed. 

We muſt likewiſe obſerve that the garriſon in the pay of 
Geneva, conſiſting partly of Geneveſe, and partly of Swiſs and 
Savoyards who formed the ordinary guard at the City Gates, 
refuſed, at three different times, to fire on the condemned pri- 
ſoners, and that theſe infamous cxecutions were at leaſt under- 
taken by about a 100 clubbiſts, having at their head even two 
of the judges of the revolutionary tribunal! A great number of 
the ſoldiers, belonging to the garriſon were diſmiſſed, for ha- 
ving not been fo barbarous, and having declined to att as exe- 


cutioners, 
The 
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The Military Committee and the Tribunal had the 
effrontery to publiſh a proclamation containing 
their excuſe for having ordered three murders, 
in direct oppoſition to the will of the majority of 
voters. They aſcribed the humane indulgence of 
this majority to the influence of falſe patriots, and 
pretended that the true patriots had demanded that 
the ſeven accuſed perſons thould be put to death. 
What was now become of the ſovereignty of the 


people, and of the general will? By what right 
could a ſmall number of the faction (even accor- 


ding to their own principles) arrogate to themſelves 


the excluſive privilege of authority and of patri- 
_ otiſm? 


The Revolutionary leaders, in order to conc1liate 
more and more the affections of the populace, were 
not ſparing of the means of corruption. They 


gave a conſiderable ſalary to thoſe who guarded 


the priſoners, and ordered bread to be diſtributed 
to the poor. They afterwards appointed a new Re- 
volutionary Tribunal to go on with the trials of 
the priſoners, whoſe number exceeded five hun- 


dred. And that the pity or humanity of the peo- 


ple might not have an opportunity of creating 


them any obſtacles in future, they reſolved that 


the ſentence of this Tribunal ſhould be definitive 
and 
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and without appeal. Here follows the reſult of 
their infamous labours. 


In addition to the preceding ſeven, four other 
ſentences of death were pronounced and put to ex- 
ecution, t=venty-ſix abſent Gentlemen were con- 
demned to death in Contumacy ; ninety-four per- 
lons were condemned to perpetual baniſhment ; four 
for a time limited, ten to perpetual impriſonment; 
feven for a time limited; two hundred and fixty-four 
confined in their own houles ; and ezghty-nine declar- 
ed innocent. Bu all theſe ſentences pronounced 
by the Tgbunal againſt 508 perſons in the ſpace 
of 2 did not ſcem to be enough. The 
Tribunal indeed was diſſolved, but its diſſolution 
was apparently only an act in conformity with the 
law that regulated the duration of its labours. A 
few days after, under a pretent equally vain with 
the former, new alarms were ſpread, and perſonal 
arreſts recommenced in great number. The Tri- 
bunal then appeared again in the form of a Nati- 
onal Commiſſion, conſiſting of fifteen members, 
and erected, for the buſineſs of the moment, into 
a Revolutionary Tribunal. Its firlt caſe was to di- 
rect its power againſt certain chiefs of a party, 
called the Party des Montagnards, who diſapproved 
of the Revolution of the 19 July, and who had 
been long in open war againſt the principal mem- 

IN . 
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bers of the Conſtitutional Government, and of the 


Great Club. Theſe were not without their fears, 
leſt the party, © Des Montagnards,” ſhould di- 
rect their efforts to overturn, and wreſt from 
them their uſurped authority. 


Following the example of other factions they 
reſolved to be beforehand with their enemies, and | 
condemned to death five of thole Montagnards. | 
Theſe were immediately executed, and died 
like cowards; fifteen others were ſentenced to be 
baniſhed or impriſoned; deprived of their leaders 
the reſt of this party were deſtitute of the means 
of hoitility: They were no longer formidable, 
they were taken under the watchtul guardianſhip 
of the Tribunal, and diftributed among the Revo- 
lutionary Societies. 


From this period the Tribunal has condemned 
fix perſons to death by contumacy, and has tried in 
ten days 366 other citizens, of whom 16 were con- 
demned to perpetual baniſhment, and 350 to be 
_ confined for a longer or ſhorter ſpace of time, and 
deprived of all their political rights. 


Thus at two different times, more than goo 
citizens, that is to fay, a number equal to halt 
of the lawtul members of the General Council, 


underwent 
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underwent ſuch ſentences of condemnation as it 
pleated certain leaders or heads of party, ſupport- 
ed by their hirelings of every claſs, to pronounce 
againſt them. This fact as well as many other 
demonſtrate how few the partizans of the revolu- 
tion were among the true Geneveſe, and how 
much the violence, terror, and the aſſiſtance of 
France were neceſſary to ſupport it after an experi- 
ment of twenty months, 


Of this we have a very ftriking acknowledge- 
ment in the arret or inftrument by which the 
tyrants of Geneva eſtabliſhed the revolutionary 
committees---<* Obſerve (ſay they) that the num- 
« ber and unanimity of our enemies (the citizens) 
« give them a formidable influence in the aſſemblies 
« of the Sovereign (the General Council) ſufficient 
indeed to prevent the ſanction of ſuch laws as are 
e moſt favourable to the people. Ir is full time that 
the people organize its happineſs---1t is time, 
« that having ſuppreſſed the Ariſtocracy of laws, 
<« that of names, of riches, and of morals be anni- 
« hilated. The great buſineſs of the moment is to 
cc effectuate a revolution in our principles and morals, 
and to purity the very air of our country.“ &c. 


The maxims of modern liberty are here fully 
expoſed to view, They conſiſt in ſtifling the 
F 2 voice 
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voice of thoſe who are not willing to adopt them, 
however reſpectable on account of their number, 
and their right to a participation in the public ad- 
miniſtration. They conſiſt in deſtroying mora- 
lity; the morality oft Old Geneva which was the 
baſis of its happinels, its proſperity and celebrity; 
which gave a diſtinctive character of modera- 
tion to preceding popular tumults, tumults of 
which the ſource and the iſſue had ſcarce any ana- 
logy with theſc late events. 


It may be obſerved, from the liſt of the murder- 
ed by the Tribunal's orders and of the proſcribed, 
that neither inferiority of condition, nor medio- 
crity of fortune could afford protection againſt the 
tyrannic effects of the new principles. We there 
ſce that a great number of poor workmen and 
artizans as well as the miniſters of religion, the 
magiſtrates and rich merchants, have been the 
victims of thele modern ſyſtems. 


Thoſe who have been ſentenced to be confined 
have been ſubjected to - pecuniary impoſitions, 
which have not yet been all definitively aſcertained 
and fixed; but which will be fo, as ſoon as they ſhall 
have given in an eſtimate of their fortune. All 
proprietors, without diſtinction, have been ordered 

| under 
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under the moſt ſevere pains to give an account 
of all their property wherever ſituated. The fac- 
tion have annulled or broken all houſe leaſes, in 
order to have the habitations at their own diſpoſal, 
and to fix the rent in ſuch a manner as ſhall be 
molt contributory to their own intereſt. They 
have made forceable entries into moſt houſes to 
carry away the plate, jewels, &c. and left any 
ſhould have eſcaped their hands, all the citizens 
have been ordered to fend their houſehold plate to 
the mint. Beſides theſe general public robberies, 
there have been committed many acts of private 
robbery and vexatious oppreſſion. In a word, to 
aſſaſſination the factious have joined the exceſs of 
rapine. 


This ſpirit of rapine and of plunder which, 
in its origin, appeared ſo very irregular, has aſſum- 
ed a more orderly character, and threatens to be- 
come every day more diſaſtrous ; the firſt finan- 
cial operation of the Committee appointed to 
complete the ſpoliation of the men of property, 
has been to impoſe a general and extraordinary 
contribution, the only means, they ſaid, of ſaving the 
republic; but which, in fact, is only a prelude to 
enormous annual taxes, which they intend -to 
levy on all thoſe who are not zealouſly attached to 
the Revolution, 

The 
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The quantity of each individual contribution is 
determined by the ſhades of ic:v;/ine diſcernible in 
the conduct of different citizens, according to the ar- 
bitrary opinion of the members of this Committee; 
among whom, it is worth while to remark there is 
hardly one proprietor. Thus all thoſe citizens 
who by actions or by words, or by a ſolfiſh inaction 
(for theſe are the words of the reſolution of the 
Committec) have ſhewn a ſpirit of indifference 
for, or oppoſition to the principles of equality and 
of liberty, and ſhall be ranked among the Engluzs 
or egotiſts, *ſhall pay an extraordinary contribu- 
tion, to be raiſed on the capital of their fortune. 
And the maximum of their contribution may ex- 
tend to 3o per cent. on the capital, if the capital 
ſhould exceed 12,000 hvres (or 850 pounds 
ſterling. ) | 


« Thoſe who ſhall be declared to be in the 
claſs of Ariſtocrats may be taxed till 40 per cent. 
of their fortune, if it ſhould exceed 12,000 
Iivres.” 


* The Jacobin party at Geneva had for theſe three or four 
laſt years given the name of Exglu to thoſe who were of the 
middle rank of Citizens, and of that claſs of the People which 
iupported government and its meaſures. 


When 
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When the individual's fortune is under 850 
pounds ſterling, the tax on theſe two clailes is 
even then very great for ſo {mall a capital. 


The Committee declares at the fame time that 
it will not receive in payment, any houſe in the 


City, or any landed property but at the half of its 
value. 


We fee here very clearly that the intention of 
the Committee was to oblige, if poſſible, all rhe 
proprietors whoſe fortune had not been con- 
filicated*, to draw from foreign funds the money 
they may have veſted in them, in order to pay 
their vexatious contribution; and afterwards to 
oblige them to remain ſubject (by means of that 
property which is under the very hands of the 
public plunderers) to all the other taxes which 
theſe will think proper to impole. 


By public plunderers I mean the proviſionary 
SOvernment which Wo Years ſince overturned 


The number of thoſe uhoie property haz been confiicate 1 
was pretty conſiderable as the giecater part of the pericns con- 
demned to death and perpetual baniſiment, (tuo fertencys 
involving confiſcation) had been felected from among pro- 
prietors, it reſulted from thence that the property goods and 
chattels of 153 Citizens (Gencva and ids territory included) 
has been conhicated. 


the 


the lawful government, and to-day arrogates tn 
itielf the name of Conflituticna!---the principal 
clubiſts, who are attached to this government from 
the hope of having their ſhare of the legal plunder ; 
and the maſs of people in their pay who inhabit 
Geneva and its territory. Thele men, rom no 
other view than that of. retaining by all means 
their uſurped power, gratifying their paſſions, and 
enriching themſelves, did plan the ſanguinary and 
oppreflive meatures of the 19th of July, which 
they carried coolly into execution, theſe men 
are the authors and perpetrators of all the murders 
and proicriptions that have ſince taken place. 
They had power, but they were at the end of the 
public money: it was neceſſary to have lome, for 
how could they live without money, after having 
laid aſide the habit of working, and taken up that 
of an idle, diforderly and expenſive liſe? How 
was this multitude to ſubſiſt deprived of its ordinary 
reſources? viz. commerce, induſtry, charity, and the 
beſt adminiſtered foundations in the world? They 
expended in three weeks (in Auguſt laſt) a ſum 
equal to one year's revenue of the State; they 
live ſince then expended a great deal more. 


The tvrants of Geneva, notwithſtanding all their 
inquiſitorial viſits, were not able to dilcover in any 


of the houſes of the gentlemen that were con- 
demned, 
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nemned, the leaſt traces of a conſpiracy againſt the 
new Conſtitutional Government. To attempt to 
re-eſtabliſh the empire of law, might, wichout 
doubt, have been confidere.] by ali honeſt men as 
a very lawſul enterprite ; but they were afraid to 
increaſe the public confuſion, and to occaſion new 
misfortunes. They therefore groancd in filence 
under the yoke that was impoled on them, and 
when the fury of the faction broke out, every 
thing was ſubmiſſion and obedience, 


The authors of fo many atrocities were not able 
to conceal irom the eyes of foreigners the real 
motive of their conduct, which was that of ſtrip- 
ping the proprietors of all their property. They 
ſaw that on this occaſion it was impoſſible for 
them to invent calumnies againſt their victims, 
that had the ſemblance of probability. Nothing 
is more ſurpriſing than the ingenuous ſimplicity ot 
the account given by the laſt revolutionary tribu- 
nal of its own nature and creation : * We had nor, 
(lay they) © for a baſis any rule whatever, we had 

* no particular law, we hed no organization.” They 
afterwards declare, © that they were obliged to begia 
ce by aſcertaining what conſtituted a crize; and that 
ce they divided crimes into ſeven kinds or claſſes,“ 
that is to ſay, they created crimes in order u to in- 
flick puniſhment, The firſt principle of perſonal 

(x liberty 
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liberty however is, that no one can be puniſhed 
for an act which has not been prohibited by ſome 
anterior law. The pretended crimes, created and 
eſtabliſhed by their retroactive reſolution, and 
which they aſſure us ferved as the baſis on 
which they founded their ſubſequent ſentences 
of condemnation, are. the efforts formerly made 
to have the government of Geneva guaran- 
teed by many powers---the providing and taking 
up arms againſt the Patriots in preceding years--- 
machinations to prevent the eſtabliſhment of li- 
berty and equality---(tock-jobbing---manceuvres 
to engage the Swils to break his alhance---and 
attempts made to corrupt the morals of the 


public. 


Theſe heads of accuſation have, we ſee, a very 
extenſive meaning, and made it caſy for them to 
find criminals. Beſides, they did not give the 
ſelves the trouble of requiring proofs, in order to 
declare that the priſoners were convicted. We 
likewiſe ſee that, after having overturned the old 
government, and reduced to flavery thoſe whole 
intereſt it was to ſupport it, they made it criminal 
in them not only to have ſpoken and acted in de- 
fence of the laws at the epoch of the laſt violent 
ſubverſion of the government, but even all the 
political mealures adopted for theſe laſt 14 years, 

and 
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and which had for their object the ſecurity of the 
public tranquillity, were imputed to them as crimes. 
Thus obedicnce- alone will not ſatisfy the tyrants of 
our days. To elcape the eltects of their fury, it 
is not enough to have bound to their authority; you 
muſt never have made any effort to promote good 
order, you mult have advanced to meet their chains 
without a murmur. It is not enough to be ſilent 
on the ſubject of their crimes: you mult even ap- 
plaud them. 


Covercd with blood and with plunder, they have 
the dilgulting hypocrily of talking (in every ſen— 
rence of their publications) of virtze, of juſtice, of 
the purity of public morals, of public happineſs, in 
order to confound in the minds of the multitude 
all the ideas of good and evil; and their proſtitu- 
tion of the moſt facred terms, 1s at once the moſt 
dangerous of their ſeductive means, and the ex- 
treme of perverſeneſs. 


Thoſc who ſuffered death after the firſt ſcven 
victims were: | 


1. The Syndic Folio, a reſpectable Magiſtrate, 
father of a family, and ſixty years old. Before he 


was admitted into the Senate, he had ſerved as 
Major 
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Mor in Piedmont, where kis Father was Colo- 
nel oi a Swiſs Regiment, his picty, his patriotiſm, 
ant his umorm attenten to all his dutics, were 
higauly exempialy, us courage was prangt to every 
EN - affivel at fic Puice of EXECUUCN, 
hc wot not utter a banViige to be put over his 
eyes; be vunted out to his murderers how they 
were to tile aim at him, and {rom what adiſtance ; 
bu he was not able to prevail on them to make 
ule ot chis precaution, he was mutilated by their 
barbarity and want of addicls, and in this miſer— 
alc ſtate, he oblerved to them with great compo-— 
ſure, * I told you beforchand, that you were go- 
ing to mits me,” He waited, without emitting 
one ſigh or complaint, till they had taken aim and 
fred a ſecond tune. 

2. Naville des ts, (Counſellor) zealous in 
the promotion of public good, and the intereſts of 
Juſtice; to a mile virtue, he united many talents, 


and much acquired Knowledge. 


3. Audrond (a merchant) one who had never 
meddled with politics. Ie was executed alone 
and by dey light, he died with great compolure, 
looking his executioners in the face; tor he would 


not utter his cyes to be covered. 
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4. Delolme, (a watchmaker) a man fired with 
indignation againſt the plunderers of the ſtate. 
He bared his botom to receive the aſſaſſins ſtroke 
crying out © i{trixe! here is your victim!“ 


The Counſellor Naw, when brought before 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, addrefled them in the 
moſt energie manner, and the following ſentences 
which are only a part of his eloquent and unpre- 
pared'|peech have been kept in the memory of 
!ome of the hearers who wrote them down after- 
wards: we lament that it was not poſſible in pre- 
ſence of the murderers who formed that iniquitous 


tribunal], to have the ſpeech in its full length care- 
fully taken in ſhort hand. 


« Who are you, (ſaid he) that pretend to the right 
* of ſitting on this bench as my Judges? I ſee none 
here but uſurpers. The greateſt crime that can be 
committed againſt ſociety, is to overturn by vio- 
« lence a legal Government, that is to ſay, the law, 
under whoſe protection family connections have 
e been formed and properly eſtabliſhed and ſecured. 
Nothing can juſtify a Revolution productive of 
« ſuch tragical effects, but the experience of the 
« laſt degree of oppreſſion and deſpair. What mo- 
tive could you have had to deſtroy in 1792, the 
Government of Geneva ? what other detect did you 
find 
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find in it, than that of its be ing too weak and toy 
indulgent to thoſe who ſeduced the people ? You 
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* 


will lay perhaps that it militated againſt abſolute 
* equaittcy, No on- repects more than I do the right 
© wihicadiline Criipens equally have toperfonal ſafe- 
ty, to perſonal liberty, to the enjoyment of their 
© property, that is, to all the advantages derivable 
roma good Government. But how was it poſſible 
lor one to believe AN all had an equal right to 
* govern, ſince the proſperity of a nation requires 
* that thoſe who are intruſted with its adminiſtration, 
* [16uld be men poſſe ſſed of knowledge, of ſome 
* fortune and of a liberal education, and that the 
« choice of theſe men Mould not depend on the ca- 
price of an ignorant multitude. Whatever ſtate 
* does not contain a certain portion more or lets, of 
* oriftecracy, will be torn by anarchy, till at laſt 
eit falls a prey to T yrants. After having deſtroyed 
« the law(il Government, after having ſuppreſſe« 
che old Magiſtrates, you enacted other laws, and 
«© created other public offices, and you have juſt now 
« deilroyed once more the eſtabliſhed order of 
« things, to place yourſelves in a Tribunal of pro- 
« {cription, already ſtained with the blood of the in- 
* nocent. W ill you maintain that you act in virtue 
« o{ the ſovercignty of the people? I was never of 
opinion that a people could be {vereign, but at two 
© periods of its exiſtence; i, when it quits its 
foreſts 
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ſoreſts in order to form itlelf into civil ſociety; 


ſecend, when it has the misfortune to loſe all 


the ſprings of its Government, and has no longer 
any legal depoſitory of power. But when civil 
ſociety has been once eſtabliſhed, the ſove- 
reignty of the people is a thing no lets im- 
poſſible than impracticable, and can only be 


maintained by thoſe ambitious ren who wiſh 


to intoxicate the crowd, in order to ſeduce, and 
to enſlave it, and afterwards to rule with an iron 
ſceptre. But in ſhort, had you ſeriouſly con- 
ſidered the people as your ſovereign, would 
you not have had the precaution to convoke all 
the Inhabitants of the territory of the Republic, 
without diſtinction of party or of opinion? would 
you not have removed far from their aſſembly 
every means of intimidation inconſiſtent with the 
freedom of their deliberation? Ah! were youthe 
real organs of the will of the people, I ſhould be 
ready to condemn myſelſ for having been ſo un- 
fortunate as to incur the diſpleaſure of the majo- 
rity of my fellow Citizens, But if they were free, 
and my conſcience aſſures me that I am right, 
the greater part of them would come here, and 
give evidence that I have always been zealous 
to promote their happineſs. 


c I will 
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« I will not debaſe myſelſ fo faras to wiſh to en- 
te gage your pity. I know that I am to dic; it is 
c already determined. I have too great a deteſta- 
te tion of injuſtice not to expect the forrowful but 
* honourable fate of thoſe magiſtrates whom you 
« have already put to death: but to ſhew all 
« Europe the great iniquity of your {cntence, I 
« declare before God that, after the ſubverſion 
« of the old government, I have lived retired 
* from the world; that, convinced of the inutility 
« of my efforts to re-eſtabliſh the empire of law- 
ce ful authority, I have continued obedient to thoſe 
c laws which you have made: that ] did not attempt 
ce to counteract your projects; and that, concen- 
ce trating within my ſelf a tort of iiberty that you 
« were not able to deprive me of, I have born the 
ce ſlavery that you impoſed on me, obiiged to 
ce behold, without murmuring, crime triumph with 
e impunity. The reflection that in a ſhort dime, 
« I ſhall ſce it no more, mitigates the bitterneſs 
« of my affliction at parting from my wife and 
children Their fate is in the hands of Provi- 
« dence; but whatever it ſhall be, they will, at 
ce leaſt, never have reaſon to be aſhamed that they 


c were mine. 


© Another conſolatory reflection preſents itſelf to 
© my mind. The fate wliich one of the happieſt 
cities 
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« cities of Europe has undergone will demonſtrate 
more and more the deſtructive contequences of 
that doctrine to which I am going to be facri- 
ce ficed: there are yet philoſophers in many coun- 
© tries, intoxicated with the vaineſt tpeculations, 
and, above all, with the deſire of riſing to the 
ce firſt employments by means of effectuating 
great changes in the ſtate; who fondly indulge 
t the chimerical ideas of political equality and the 
« ſovereignty of the people, who aſcribe the de- 
« ſtructive but neceſſary effects of this falſe ſyſtem 
© to the moral depravation of individual character 
e under the empire of kings and of nobles. Theſe 
« philolophers will tor the future know, that in a 
e city where there were neither kings nor nobles, 
ce and which they formerly conſidered as the freeſt 
ce jn the world, that in a city juſtly celebrated for 
e ſcience, and the purity of the morals of its inha- 
ce bitants, their tavourite maxims have occaſioned 
ce the greateſt enormities: they will know that their 
ce ty{tem cannot be carried into execution in a re- 
ce public of thirty-five thouſand fouls, and that ab- 
e tolute democracy_+s even impoſſible in a ſmall 
er ie. 


When he was delivered into the hands of his ex- 
ecutioners, he added, raiſing his voice, © I an- 
« nounce to you the fate that awaits you and 

H your 


( 


*© your accomplices; enriched by plunder, and be - 
come the abſolute maſters of the ſtate---expect 
* not to enjoy in peace the fruit of your crimes, All 
ce the bonds which you have burſt aſunder to arrive 
cat de ſpotiſm, will be alto deſtroyed, and rendered 
ce ujecleſs for your own ſecurity. New factions will 
* ariſe in your own boſom, and you will ſtruggle 
e together for dominion. You united only like ty- 


gers to catch your prey, but, like them, you will 


* tear one another to devour it. Thus you will 
e yourſelves avenge the manes of your victims. They 


ce indeed ſhall have had in dying the conſolations of 


« a pure conſcience, which raile the foul to its Crea- 
te tor; whereas you ſhall die with rage in your hearts: 
ce the moſt dreadful apprehenſions will be the fore- 


e runners ot your puniſhment; you will be filled with 
« deſpair for having ſtained yourſelves with innocent 


blood, and for falling into the abyſs which your- 
« ſelves ſhall have digged with your own hands, nor 
« will you dare then lift up your eyes to heaven!” 


Such was partly the eloquent addreſs of the virtuous 
Naville*, We may well conceive that he was fre- 
quently 


* 
To great powers of mind this magiſtrate (aged 42) united 
uncommon talents. From his youth he was capable of unre- 


mitted application. He loved ſociety, and eſpecially that of 


the well-informed, as a recreation, for he did not indulge him- 
| ſelk 


„ 


quently interrupted by murmurs and by menaces, 
however his inflexible courage and the amazing 
power of his voice furniſhed him with means of 
obtaining a hearing for theſe great and important 

truths, 


ſelf with other ſort of diſſipation, He finiſhed an excellent courſe 
of itudy in the molt happy and brilliant manner. Having, for 
theſe lait ten years, filled very important offices in the magiſ- 
tracy, and in times the molt critical, he always diſcharged their 
reſpective duties with an exactitude the moſt ſcrupulous, a vi- 
gilance the molt active, and knowledge the moſt profound. 
For theſe qualities he was fought and conſulted every day by 
his fellow-citizens on their own private affairs. His intervals 
of leizure, and which aroſe from his remarkable love of order, 
and happy facility in the diſpatch of buſineſs, were dedicated 
to reſearches in juriſprudence, uſeful to his country. To 
his indefatigable aiſiduity, and great partiality for Geneva we 
are indebted for a work valuable to his fellow-citizens, and 
intereſting to all men of candour and reflection, a work in which 
he analyzes the ſpirit of the laws of his country, and demon- 
{trates, in a manner not difficult to be followed, how the little 
republic of Geneva has found the ſecret of realizing or ſubſtan- 
tiating an idea, which one would have thought to have been the 
produce only of the golden age, namely that of forming magit- 
trates at once enlightened, upright, and incorruptible, and who 
breathed (if I may fo ſpeak) into all the lawyers that came 
within the circle of their influence, the ſame ſpirit of integrity 
and diſintereſtedneſs. This work is entitled Orait civil de Ge- 
ne da, (the Civil Law of Geneva.) It was printed in 1790, in 
1 vol, $vo0.—The ſecond part was almoſt finiſhed when the firſt 
volume appeared, but the author was prevented by the circum- 
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truths, but they were truths that could gain no 
admiſſion into minds fo obdurate and corrupt. 
May they be well attended to by foreigners! may 
all Governments become daily more and more 

ſenſible 


ſtances of the times from publiſhing it before his death, and it 13 
not yet known whether that manuſcript, and many others by 
the ſame author, have eſcaped the hands of the plunderers by 
whom Geneva 1s at preſent ſubjugated. The labours of Mr. Na- 
ville were facilitated by his memory, which was amazingly re- 
tentive ; and his judicious travels, eſpecially in Italy at the fame 
time that they contributed to perfect his natural taſte for the fine 
arts, had furniſhed his mind, always eager after information, 
with ine xhauſtible ſubjects of meditation. Agriculture and 
botany were his favourite amuſements at his country ſeat near 
Geneva. His converſation, accompanied by the amiable man- 
ners of a man of the world, was both uſeful and intereſting to 
people of every claſs and of every age. A character ſtrongly 
marked, and ſupported through lite with manly fortitude, great 
eloquence, an unblemiſhed virtue and zeal for the public good, 
were qualities that attached to Mr. Naville all the Geneveſe 
that loved their country, and were witneſles of his uſeful labours. 
He poſlefled likewiſe the friend{hip and eſteem of all foreign- 
ers that knew him, and eſpecially of ſome Englith gentlemen 
of great merit; in ſhort, every thing contributed to give the 
public great hopes of a man, who from the firſt ſtep he had 
made, was continuing to advance with fuch ſucceſs in the 
walks of politics and of letters, when, at midnight, he was 
hurried awav, from his retirement, by ſanguinary demons, 

and for ever ſeperated from his wife and four children. 
The following circumitance which happened at the trial of 
Counſellor Naville will enable us to form ſome idea of the man- 
u 
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ſenſible of the neceſſity of adding ſeverity to 
juſtice, of redoubling their zeal to protect perſonal 
liberty, an 1 to alleviate the diſtreſſes of thoſe that 
are obedient to the laws, but to ſhew no pity to 


thoſe that diſturb the public tranquillity. 
The 


ner in which the priſoners were tried and condemned by the 
tribunal of aſſaſſins at Geneva. As ſoon as Mr. Navflle ap- 
peared one of the judges got up, and drawing his ſword, ex- 
claimed, I condema thee to death.” Mr. Naville obſerved, 
that a judge who made ſuch a dec! .ration ought to be ſet aſide, 
But what little attention was at that time pill to the molt ſa- 
cred laws and regulations! "The judge who firit delivered his 
opinion in the tribunal expreſſed wm elf in the following terms 
« Naville is a perfectly honeſt man; of conſu mate merit, and 
virtue. [I believe that he is as innocent as myſelf---but the 
nation thirſts for blood. Politicians hive two coniciences---I 
*£ condemn him to death.“ The judges were divided in opinion, 
and the number of voters were equal when the ſecretary of the 
tribunal, who hal counted the votes, and who had the caſting 
voice, gave his againſt the priſoner. This ſecretary was a 
young man of the moſt factious diſpolition, and, in all reſpects, 
of the mott depraved morals. Of late years, he had often ex- 
poſed himſelf to the animadverſions of the government, and 
Mr. Naville, as Attorney General, had been obliged by his 
office, to take cognizance of his conduct on theſe occaſions, but 
he always treated him with too much miluneſs. This abject 
wretch was not, on that account, the leis ſtimulated by reſent- 
ment. Having now, by a ftrange ſeries of events, become 
his judge, he was in fact his executioncr. 


We will here ſubjoin two other inftinces to ſhew the judici- 
ary forms oblerved by this iniquitous tribunal. 
A maid 


3 


The errors that lead to the commiſſion of crimes 


ſhould not however be confounded with crimes. 


themtelves. When a man is known to have been 


led aſtray by theſe new ſyſtems, let not honeſt men 
too 


A maid ſhopkeeper of the name of Daly, aged about 50, 
was condemned to be impriſoned for a hundred years, ©* dans 
une Maiſon de Force”---for the fervices the rendered to the 
French Emigrants, and tur having ipoken too freely of the 
Revolution of Geneva. | 


A young man aged 24 was ſentenced to be impriſoned for 
one year, for having ſigned the act of Guarantee in 1782. He 
was then only 12 years old, and the fignature was his grand- 
father's. 


Here follows the exact form of the ſentences pronounced by 
theſe ſanguinary men, who aped the conduct of the French re- 
volutioniſts againſt thoſe priſoners that were arraigned at 
their bar under the denomination of ri/?:cratcs, and Egle, 
(that is, perſons attached to ariſtocrates.) 


Sentence againſt Ariſtocrates. 

* You thought yourſelves to be of a privileged order. You 
imagined that the people were nothing, and yourſelves every 
thing. By acting agreeably to theſe principles, you ſhewed 
yourſelves to be the enemics of equality and of liberty. The 
people have reſumed their ſacred and inalienable rights, and it 
is not juſt that you ſhou'd be admitted into a participation of 
them; ſince von have al oppoſed the intereſts of the people, 
and that they cannot entertain any hopes of your repentance. 
For theſe reaſons, and for the public ſafety, the revolutionary 

| tribunal 
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too precipitately give way to a ſpirit of reſentment ; 
jet them rather endeavour to reclaim him by their 
admonitions, their remonſtrances, and the laws of 
juſtice. Let philolophers who are carried away 
by enthuſiaſm, at length learn wiſdom from the 
cruel experience of Geneva, and nobly confeſs that 
they were deceived ; their fault is not to be imputed 
ſo much to themſelves as to the perverſeneis of 
human kind, of whoſe magnitude and extent they 
had no juſt conception. Let all thofe, whom too 
languine hopes, or too enabled 1deas of human 
nature have led into error, find in the eftecm of 
their tellow citizens the reward due to the purity 
of the motives that ſeduced them. The wicked, 
whom no conſiderations can diveſt from prolecu- 


tribunal decrees that you ſhould be for ever deprived cf the 
actual enjoyment of your political rights, and be . contiacd to 
your own houſes for the ſpace of one year.” 


Sentence againſt les Englucs, or perſons attached to Ariftscrate:. 

* You were born in the claſs of the people. Let thoſe among 
you that have gone out of it through pride, return into it 
again, and endeavour to behave themſelves well for the future. 
Let thoſe among you that have defended their rights with luke- 
warmneſs or indifference know that their indifference is repre- 
henſible---Attach yourſelves in future to thoſe who are not afraid 
to expoſe their lives in defence of equality and of liberty. You 
are all of you ſentenced to fix months (or one vear's) impriſon- 
ment in your own houſes, 
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ting their criminal caſus, and who have already com- 
mitted crimes in their hearts, muſt be alone the 
objects of hatred. Let the rich adminiſter relief to 
the poor, lay aſide the luxury, and give to the 
whole community an example of good morals. 
Let the poor be aware that if they ſuffer themſelves 
to be ſeduced by innovators in hopes of meliorating 
their con lition, a great part of them will become 
more miiccuble---tazt what they ſhall acquire by 
robbery will deprive them ot all peace of mind, and 
lead them on from one crime to another=---that, un- 
der the protection of the law, they ought to have re- 
courſe to induſtrious means, and to honelt labour--- 
that it they do not reſpect the property oindividtals, 
other rubbers will not reſpect what they ſhall have 
itolen or ulurped---that in fuch a cale Society 
will be an aſſemblage of violence, rapine and 
aſſaſtination, and no Citizen will be able to ſſcep in 
peace. In a word, let all men of property, and 
of probity, whatever may be their fortune or 
condition in liie, have a lively ſenſe of the dan- 
gers that threaten them, and let them unite their 
efforts to preſerve their country from thole calami- 
tics to which Geneva will be long a prey. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Ir in the preceding publication we have not 
pointed our all che various ways by which the re- 
volution of Geneva was affected by the influence of 
France, and if we have not entered into a minute in- 
veſtigation of the active interference of different 
members of the French executive council and nati- 
onal aſſemblies to overturn its government, from 
Claviere, Brifjot, Hirault de Sechelles down to St. Juſt 
and Robeſpierre, it was not for want of materials, or 
that we were not in poſſeiſion of facts which uator- 
tunately are but too well founded, and of which 
the ſubſtantial proofs exiſt at this very day; 
but we followed the plan to confine ourſelves 
to a plain narrative of thoſe events that occured 
within the city of Geneva, and to ſuch ge- 
neral reflections as naturally aroſe from them, with 
| regard 
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regard to the gradual progreſs of vice and crimi- 
nalty in every ſtate ſo ſoon as it is ſubjugated 
by a factious minority of its inhabitants, and 
led on by their temerity and their wickednels into 
the revolutionary torrent. 


The intrigues of Chateaunenf, the French re- 
ſi lent at Geneva in 1792, prepared the way for the 
ſubverſion of the lawful government towards the 
latter end of the ſame year. The manceuvres of 
his ſucceſſor, Souladie, during 18 months, his dark 
intrigues and conſpiracies, the bribes that he dil- 
tributed among the people, and his zeal in encou- 
raging the perpetration of the atrocities of the 1 gth 
July, and the following days, all theſe circum- 
ſtances would have extended the narrative beyond 
the propoſed limits of this publication; and they 
would not, perhaps, have been conſidered as ſuffici- 
ently intereſting in this country to engage attention. 


We ſhall therefore only obſerve that the follow- 
ing fact affords palpable evidence of the influence 
of French principles on the adminiſtration of 
Geneva. Immediately on the fall of Roveſpiere, 
which happened a few days ſubſequent to thoſe 
bloody ſcenes prepared by Sexlarie and his adhe- 
rents at Geneva, the National Convention, now 
directed by the moderate party, ſignified its dilap- 

probation 


a 5 


probation of the horrors recently committed, 
recalled Soulavie, and appointed him a ſucceſſor, 
who ſoon gave proots of his inward probity and 
good intentions.“ He, as well as the French am- 
baſſador in Switzerland, were ordered by the 
Convention to remonſtrate in ſtrong language with 
the leaders of the prevailing party on the cruelty 
of their meaſures, as not appearing to them to be 
juſtified by the neceſſity of the moment. The Na- 
tional Convention, it ſeems, was apprehenſive, left 
the neighbouring people ſhould, on account of 
ſo many atrocities, conceive fome diſguſt tor a re- 
volution, which it was their wiſh to render palata- 
ble to them. And this was, in fact, the effect 
produced by theſe atrocities in Switzerland. 


Thus from the above epoch, that is, from the 
fall of Robe ſpierre, the ſtreets of Geneva were no 
longer ſtained with human blood. Even the heads 
of the prevailing party were publicly characteriſed 
by their own followers as the agents of Rebeſpierre., 
and violently reproached with having, without 


One Mr. Aer, formerly a chymiſt, and who was nomina- 
ted laſt December by the Convention their miniſter to tne 
united ftates of America. He has been ſucceeded at Geneva 
by one Mr. Des Portes, tormerly a Muſcadin, and who as ſuch 
had been impriſoned for ſeveral months in Paris during the reign 
of Rebeſpierre. 

I 2 Proof, 


proof, ſhed innocent blood. By means of bribes 
they ſilenced indeed the murmurs of the po; lace, 
but they, at the lame time perceived, that they 
ſhould no longer be ſupported oy thy peo? le, unlels 
they adopted a more moderate ſyſtem. They have 
therefore confined their operations fince that time, 
to tiſcal meaſures, and the levying of exorbitant 
taxes on all thoſe who are denominated a7!//tgcr ates. 
The produce of thete taxes is abſfHlutely necellary 
to the preſervation of their authority, which de- 
pends on their ability to pay their-adherents, and 
to enable them to live without labour. Thole 
individuals that were pouilefled only of houſes and 
other ummoveables at Geneva, and trom which 
the faction could derive no pecumary advantages, 
at a time when nobody would purchaſe or rent 
ſuch property, are redeemed, even at this day, for 
ſome ready money from the confiſcation pro- 
nounced againſt them in _ Auguſt and September 
laſt. In a word, they endeavour, as they do in 
France, to recal the merchants, and to revive 
induſtry and commerce. Without thele they well 
know, that even their own partizans when depri- 
ved of every neceſſary will ſhew chem no mercy, 
but will treat them as the accurſed authors of their 
poverty and of all the calamities public and pit- 
vate with which Geneva has been afflicted. 


\Ve 


„„ 
\'e ſhould be ſtrangely deceived indeed, were 
we to aſcribe the preſent ceſiation of atrocities in 


Geneva to any fentiment of contrition experienced 
by the heads of the revolutionary party, or to any 
beneficial change in their moral or political princi- 
ples. Were the Jacohin party once more to raiſe 
its head in France, the lame crimes ihould be per- 
petrated with the fame coolneſs by the ſame Club- 
bilts, and we ſhould fee thoſe contemptible cha- 
racters that compoie the pretent conſtitutional 
government favour them with the ſame impunity. 


Deplorable eſſect of a ſeries of „ 
ſtances under which Geneva has laboured ſince 
1791! which have cruſhed the endeavours of her 
moſt e magiſtrates, and reduced to a ſtate 
of i inaction all the 9004 citizens of a republic Once 
0 er hich have trans{crred into the 
hands of a depraved tacticn all the power with the 
diſpoſal of ttc public and private property,---and 
which have bound Geneva to France (as it exiſts at 
breſent) and to France alone, In uch a manner, that 
ihe muſt jiympatliize with her in every condition, 
muſt undergo tlie lame ills, the lame convulſions, 

ne lame languor, the lame agony, without ha aving 
any of the relources of this great ſtate, or being able, 
for many Years to participate in thole favourable 
chances Which fortune, in the opinion of ſome, 
ſcems to ofter to the French republic! 


K 
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Some of the facts related in this publication 
have been mentioned in a pamphlet under the 
title of © The French Revolution at Geneva””; 
but the Author having followed another plan did 
not trace their connection with thoſe events that 
preceded them for thele laſt three or four years, 
nor did accompany them with ſuch obſervations 
as are neceſſary to enable the Reader to judge 
of the great difference that ſubſiſts between the 
late occurrences ande the anterior civil commo- 
tions that agitated Geneva. The Pamphlet above 
alluded to, 1s written 1n a different language from 
this, and though it contains many wiſe and pru- 
dent reflections, it is in ſome reſpects incor- 
rect But this incorrectneſs is undoubtedly to be 
aſcribed to the following circumſtance, namely, 
that with regard to ſome anterior circumſtances 
that he relates, the Author was not in a ſituation 
to judge by himiclf. 


rt. For inſtance, it is a miſtake to think that the 
liberty of the Geneveſe, which was renovated in 


1789, bed been ccuſclidated Ly the laws of 1791, 


fince it is evident that it was in 1790, when certain 
Citizens, who had no participation in the legiſla- 
tion of 1789, propoſed a new one, and formed a 
party, it was then that the public were divided 
in opinion, and that the fatal meaſure was adopted 


of 


| 
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of extending the right of Citizenſhip to a very 
conſiderable number of men, who, till then, had 
been conſidered as a diſtinct clals from the Citi— 
zens of Geneva: it was then likewiſe that the 
powers of the General Council were increaſed. 
The maxims that were at that time advanced and 
developed by the authors of theſe innovations, did 
wonderfully facilitate the progreſs of the princi- 


ples of equality of every kind. If the liberty of 


Geneva had been conſolidated in 1791, the perfect 
uuanimity that had reigned in 1789 would not have 
been fo much impaired as that the political edict 
ſhould not have been carried in the General Council 
(conſiſting of 1500 voters) but by a very ſmall 
majority---and the military edict by a ſimaller one 
(of 3o or 40). Both of them were the werk of the 
lame hand and without the means of all fort uſed 
to create again a diſcontented party, neither of chem 
ſhould have obtained the mayority of votes in the 
General Council. 


2. It was impoſſible (as it is aſſerted by the 
author of the pamphlet above mentioned) that che 


uſurping and revolutionary government which had 


eſtabliſhed itſelf in December 1792, could have 
enjoyed any degree of credit, or confideraticn ; or that 
any enlightened man could have flattered himſelt 
with the hope of exjoving under its wing the benefits 

of 
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of @ cell regulated police, proteFicn, and ſafely ; 
becauſe it had been from its very formation, ſub— 
ject to the influence of a deteſtable club that dic- 
tated all its meaſures. Hence it was that this pre- 
tended conſtitutional adminiſtration, Which con- 
ſuted of perſons generally reputed fangties or 
blaſted characters, was diſtinguiſhed by violence 
done to men's pertons with clubs or bludgeons, by 
harafling or vexatious treatments, by forcible entries 
into Citizens' houl-s, and by affuftinations which 
met with impunity, though the aſſaſüns were well 
Known. | The ſcandalous tn; uity this admini- 


ſtration dilguited tyceefiively all tho Citizens 
who, from good but circumſcrihed views, had at 
firſt yielded themſelves th become members of it, 
as well as of the aſſembiy called Noricrrate, which 
was an inſipid ap:ſh imitation of that of France; 
lo that at laſt none remained in this government 
but men void of principles and who were diſpoſed 
to countenance the perpciration of all crimes, as in 
fact they did from the LU Of j ul, in order to 
preſerve their own cxittence and lucrative places. 

3. It looks rather ſtrange that the author of the 
Pamphlet in queſtion, out tik ke pronounces 
the eulogy of Mr. Reyba the Genevele Xliniſter 
to the French Republic, by faying that Ar. 
Kerbaz is much coiſiderc and reſpeFed at Paris, 


* 


when 


1 


when we all know what kind of perſons they are 
who form and direct the public opinion 1n that 
city. 


One would be tempted to take this compli- 
ment for a ſatyrical remark, were it not accom- 
panied by certain expreſſions which ſhew that the 
Author ſpeaks ſeriouſly. It is far from our in- 
tention to enter into a diſcuſſion on the degree of 
merit poſſeſſed by Mr. Reybaz, formerly a proteſt- 
ant clergyman, native of a village in the Pays 
de Vaud-- But in allowing what juſtice and 
truth put us to fay, that on various occaſions he 
has been lerviceabic to ſome individuals, we ſhall 
only obſerve, that in his political capacity he has 
ſhewn more ſuppleneſs and verſality than conſiſtency 
or energy of character. He was, from the very be- 
ginning a partizan of tlie revolution in France, 
and during the ſeſſion of the firſt aſſembly, he exerted 
himſelf in favour of Mirabeau. He afterwards ſup- 
ported his old and intimate friend Clavizre, as well 
as the B-iſutine Party, till the moment that he 
fore ſaw its fall. At this period he fought an aſy- 
lum in London, and ſoon after returned to Paris, 
to be, as it hould ſeem an advocate for the inde- 
pendence of Geneva, indulging, without doubt, 
the hopes of ſaſety, from the conſciouſneſs he 
had of his fervices in the cauſe of the revolution 
both at home and abroad. His hopes were well 

founded, 


N 


ſounded, he was left unmoleſted. From that time 
he has been nominated by the leaders of the party 
that triumphed in 1792, their miniſter near the 
French Republic. During the reign of Robeſpiere 
he conducted himſelf with fear and trembling, and 
at his death he diſcovered his exceſſive joy by 
giving his ſucceſſors the fraternal kiſs, and by 
haranguing them in the moſt emphatic and melli- 
fluous manner. He imagined that there was 
ſomething great and noble in being near the Con- 
vention of France---the repreſentative of a State 
that had juſt degraded itſelf by the commiſſion of all 
thoſe atrocious acts that had ſtained the French 
revolution, and in pronouncing the eulogy of the 
Government of Geneva, eight days after it had 
tolerated the murder of eleven of its ancient 
magiſtrates and fellow-citizens; and whilſt the 
blood of counlellor Preveft, his own nephew, for- 
merly his ward and almoſt adopted fon, was not 
yet cold. If we admire the addreſs and indefati- 
gable ambition diſplayed in ſuch a conduct, we muſt 
at leaſt acknowledge that it diſcovers no ſenſibility 
or ſolidity of principles. The above characteriſtics 
are ſufficient to thew that the true apoſtles of the 
revolution, inflated with pride and with vanity, 
the worthy diſciples of Abbe Szeyes, have not the 
leaſt feruplg or delicacy as to the choice of the means 


or the friends that they employ, and that, actuated 
| 5 
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by their grand object, viz. the deſtruction of all 
diſtinction between men, but that which ariſes from 
what they call genius, they can look with indiffe- 
rence on the general calamity, and on the murder 
of their relatives and apparently their moſt intimate 
friends, from the ſelfiſh hope that they ſhall ſurvive 
the cataſtrophe, and aſtoniſh the world with the 
diſplay of their rare talents for univerſal empire. 
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